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ARCTIC GEOGRAPHY AND ESKIMO CULTURE: A REVIEW 
OF STEENSBY'S WORK* 

By CLARK WISSLER 

American Museum of Natural History 

The Eskimo has always made a strong appeal to the imaginative Euro- 
pean. We are first of all astonished at his apparent immunity to extreme 
cold and his ability to survive in an environment where only a few highly 
specialized plants and mammals make their home. Nor is this astonish- 
ment lessened when we learn that he survives not because of a special ana- 
tomical or physiological equipment but merely by the exercise of his mind ; 
and, when we are made acquainted with the many ingenious tools and 
methods he has developed for utilizing the almost negative resources of 
his ice-bound land, our interest and admiration reach an intensity far 
above that for any other of the wilder folk. "We are all eager to learn 
how these people made these interesting discoveries and conceived the 
ingenious devices recorded in books of travel and exhibited in our museums. 
This wide and natural interest in the economic and industrial life of the 
Eskimo has from time to time stimulated students of geography to take up 
the problem presented by this adjustment of human functions to a meager 
and unpromising environment, but in scarcely a single case have these 
attempts passed the superficial stage. 

First Geographical Treatment of the Problem 
Strange to say, among all the illustrious names upon the honor roll of 
Arctic exploration in the territory occupied by the Eskimos not a single 
great geographer appears. True, all of these explorers made great con- 
crete contributions to the science of geography, but none of them went 
out with the trained geographical mind that sees and develops funda- 
mental problems in the relation of life to its environment. In other words, 
it so happened that a great geographer did not come in direct contact 
with the anthropogeographical problem of the Eskimo. All of our great 
explorers and the many brilliant students of Eskimo life have, however, 
given some attention to the subject, but it remained for a recent writer 
to give us the first comprehensive essay upon the anthropogeography of 
the Eskimo as a whole. This author is H. P. Steensby, a member of the 
modern Danish school of anthropologists who have made the Arctic peoples 
their special field. In his most recent work, the study on the origin of 

* H. p. Steensby : An Anthropogeographical Study of the Origin of the Eslfimo Culture. Meddelelser om 
Or0nlarul, Vol. 53. pp. 39-228. Copenhagen, 1917. (This is an expansion and revision of his earlier study 
"Om Eskimolculturens Oprindelse : En etnografisk og antropogeograflsk Studie," 219 pp., Copenhagen, 
1906. See also his " Contributions to the Ethnology and Anthropogeography of the Polar Eskimos," 
Meddelelser om QretUand, Vol. 34, pp. 263-406, 1910.) 
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Eskimo culture here under discussion, Steensby attempts to analyze the 
environment and the complex economic life of the Eskimo and from the 
data so obtained to project the story of Eskimo evolution so that the 
reader can follow step by step the reactions to the Arctic environment 
finally resulting in Eskimo culture as we now know it. It is the purpose 
of the present article to outline the conclusions reached by Steensby, to 
present some of the essential phases of the problem as the reviewer sees it, 
and to record progress in Arctic anthropology. There are many points 
on which the reviewer must dissent from the inferences drawn by Steensby ; 
but, as this is not a critical review, references to them will be meager. 

Steensby 's Main Thesis 
Steensby 's main thesis can be comprehended under three propositions: 

(a) Eskimo culture originated west of Hudson Bay around Coronation 
Gulf. 

(b) It was originally an Indian hunting culture of the Barren Grounds 
area but became Eskimo culture by adaptation to the winter ice conditions 
of the Coronation Gulf coasts. The originators of this culture are called 
Paleo-EsMmos. 

(c) The expansion of this culture into new territory — ^Alaska on the 
west and Greenland on the east — produced modified cultures, called Neo- 
Eskimo cultures. These originated by secondary adaptation to new condi- 
tions and by historic contact with other cultures. 

The author claims to have reached these conclusions by the application 
of geographical principles. It is profitless to quarrel over a matter of defi- 
nition, but what the author does is to analyze the economic culture of the 
Eskimo and thus show how fully he has adapted his habits to the environ- 
ment. Then he works out the seasonal activities of the Eskimo, showing 
what occupations are followed at each natural division of the year. Finally, 
having these facts for each of the recognized divisions of the Eskimos — 
BafiBn Island, Labrador, Polar (Smith Sound), Greenland south of Mel- 
ville Bay, Melville Peninsula, Kinipetu (Chesterfield Inlet), Netchillik 
(Back River), Coronation Gulf, Mackenzie Eiver, Point Barrow, Asiatic, 
Bering Strait, Yukon, Kodiak Island, and Aleutian — ^he compares and 
contrasts them and thus develops an argument for the three conclusions 
just stated. This may be a true geographical method, but it is the same as 
that used by the American anthropological school when treating problems 
of culture and spoken of by them as a historical method, to distinguish it 
from biological methods. Steensby, however, considers his chief method 
to lie in identifying the fundamental traits in Eskimo economic culture 
(material culture) and then seeking the spot where the geographically 
assumed natural conditions for the development of such traits exist. This 
is the sense in which the method is geographical, but this is the final touch, 
as it were, to the accepted historical method. 
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At the outset we should understand that Steensby treats of Eskimo 
culture only and not of Eskimo languages or blood. As to the origin of 
these characters he gives not the slightest consideration, explicitly stating 
that he regards them as bearing no relation to the problem involved. "What 
he means to say is, that, assuming his second proposition to be true, the 
language and blood of the Eskimo are such as the first pre-Eskimo group 
happened to bring with them from the Barren Grounds. Presumably, had 
this first group spoken Algonkian, that language would still prevail in the 
Arctic. While this principle may be a sound one, there is a certain diffi- 
culty in trying to ignore the questions of language and blood, as we shall 
see later. 

Original Seat op Eskimo Culture 
Let us turn now to Steensby 's first proposition, that the origin of Eskimo 
culture is to be sought around Coronation Gulf. The place of origin for 
Eskimo culture has been a favorite topic since the days of Cranz and 
Rink.^ In the main, but two views have been entertained, one that the 
pristine home of this culture was the margin of Bering Sea, the other that 
its point of origin was between Coronation Gulf and the entrance to Hudson 
Bay. Among the supporters of the former are Cranz, Rink, and Thal- 
bitzer; of the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, and Boas. Steensby reviews the 
discussions of these writers at length, finally taking his stand with Mur- 
doch, Brinton, and Boas, though he locates the point of origin on the 
shores of Coronation Gulf, to the exclusion of Hudson Bay. The one fact 
upon which all of the aforementioned authorities are agreed is that the 
most typical Eskimo culture occurs around Coronation Gulf. Students of 
culture always find that the more primitive cultures are distributed after 
one characteristic pattern, namely, a nucleus around which lie marginal 
varieties. Of these the nucleus is always the purest in type, while the 
more marginal forms are mixed with new elements, or, if isolated, com- 
posed of the most primitive forms. Those who regard Coronation Gulf 
as the cradleland of Eskimo culture seem to base their conclusion on the 
theory that a culture 's place of origin lies in the nucleus. Steensby, how- 
ever, presents a detailed analysis of the case to show that the concrete evi- 
dence for the specific case of Eskimo culture is very strong. On the other 
hand, his able and learned contemporary, Thalbitzer, makes a strong case 
for a Bering Sea origin, regarding the cultures at Coronation Gulf as 
approximately the old type developed around Bering Sea, with the addition 
of later intrusive traits from Alaska — the result being a modern less typi- 
cal form. It is doubtful if either of these propositions can be absolutely 

' David Cranz: Historie von Gronland, enthaltend die Beschreibung des Landes und der Einwohner, 
etc., insbesondere die Geschichte der dortigen Mission der evangelischen Brtider zu Neu-Herrnhut und 
Lichtenfels, 2 vols.. Barby and Leipzig. 1765. Tlie Englisli edition reads: David Crantz: Tlie History of 
Greenland, Containing a Description of the Country and Its Inhabitants 2 vols., London, 1767. 

H. Rink ; The Eskimo Tribes: Their Distribution and Characteristics, Especially as Regards Language, 
with a Comparative Vocabulary and a Map, Meddddser om Grenland, Vol. 11, Copenhagen, 1887-91. 
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proved until extensive archeological investigations have been made, for 
as yet we have no chronology for Eskimo culture. Until we are able to 
localize and map the successive distributions of Eskimo culture traits, 
either of these theories has plausibility. This is clearly recognized by 
Steensby, but he contends that the weight of geographical evidence favors 
a central origin. In this we agree. 

The Eskimos Originally an Inland People? 

The author's second proposition assumes that the original Eskimos 
were an inland people. Eink long ago propounded a similar view, except 
that he chose the Yukon delta as the place where the transition from the 
one character to the other was made. Steensby selects the Barren Grounds, 
as stated. Let us first consider the more general argument for an inland 
origin of Eskimo cultures and leave the specific location of the transition 
till later. To this end we must review the chief facts to be considered. 

The habitat of the Eskimos in historic time comprises the immediate 
coast belt of Arctic America and the adjacent coast of Siberia. During the 
last century they seem to have numbered less than 40,000, and it is doubt- 
ful if they were ever more numerous. So sparse a population could not 
have occupied the entire coast simultaneously, but by necessity the Eskimos 
distributed themselves in tiny groups, often many miles apart. As we shall 
see later, the homes of these groups could rarely remain fixed but must be 
frequently shifted. In this manner it came about that the entire Arctic 
area was at one time or another occupied by Eskimos. Our first problem, 
then, is to understand the nature of the entire coast. Steensby regards 
the coast as comprising three great domains, Greenland, the Arctic Archi- 
pelago, and the western coast. On the whole, the last is made up of late 
geological formations and lies open toward the sea, with the result that it 
has a regular coast line and few islands. On the other hand, the region 
of the Archipelago, especially along the southern and eastern borders of 
the islands, is made up of old granitic rock and accordingly has abrupt 
coast lines and rocky inlets. Yet the northern and less explored parts 
of these islands seem to be a later formation and so to have become more 
regular. Greenland, again, is essentially granitic. The details of these 
coast lines, the prevailing winds, and the orientation of the inlets determine 
the ice conditions, which in turn afiEect the winter fauna, as we shall see. 

The Musk-Ox as a Basis of Eskimo Culture 
The fauna of the Arctic is peculiar in that mammals are found at the 
seashore as well as upon the land. Of the seashore mammals the seals are 
the most important to the Eskimo. On land the caribou (American rein- 
deer) and the musk-ox take the first rank. To comprehend quickly this 
phase of the problem we may remind ourselves that three genera of land 
mammals ranged over the northern and central portions of North America 
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— the bison in the south, the musk-ox in the far north, and the caribou be- 
tween. Around the bison developed a prehistoric hunting culture, that of 
the Plains Indian. In like manner, the caribou of the Canadian northland 
supported a culture peculiar to that area, the Cree and Dene (Athapascan). 
Steensby's thesis is, in part, that the typical Eskimo culture is based upon 
the musk-ox. The accompanying map (Fig. 1^) gives one a general idea of 
the distributions of the caribou and the musk-ox. They are not mutually 
exclusive, for the caribou are found in the musk-ox country as well. Yet, 
if we are correctly informed, the grazing habits of the two are different to 
a degree that results in their segregation to widely separated ranges. It 
would thus be impracticable to hunt both; and, since the season for both 
is the same, summer and autumn, a given group of Eskimos could not well 
depend upon both the musk-ox and the caribou but must needs specialize 
upon one or the other. As the map shows, however, the caribou has a far 
wider distribution than the musk-ox; hence it is not strange that in his- 
toric time the Eskimos of Alaska, those of the northern Canadian coast, and 
those around Hudson Bay and eastward, came to depend upon the summer 
hunting of caribou for their winter clothing and reserve stores of meat. 
Indeed, they are so dependent upon this animal that the threatened de- 
struction of the caribou is looked upon as the death knell of the Eskimo. 
Steensby's idea is that the Eskimos find the musk-ox easier to kill than 
the caribou, prefer his flesh and fat, and so turn to that animal wherever 
it is available. This is one of his main theories ; but to understand the use 
he makes of it in his view of Eskimo culture we must turn to the mammals 
of the seacoast. 

Typical Eskimo Cultxtre Determined by Conditions op Winter Sealing 

Everyone knows that the common seals are the chief support of the 
Eskimos in winter. During that season they are taken through the ice at 
their breathing holes. Now, since the Eskimos are almost solely dependent 
upon the seal in winter, the conditions determining the distribution and 
number of seals will in turn affect the distribution and numerical strength 
of the Eskimos. The chief physical factor in this complex is the shore ice. 

. . . But in the Arctic region the sea is a very different element from the undulat- 
ing billows of milder zones. Only during a couple of months in the summer and in the 
most favorable areas is it sea in the ordinary sense of the word. The greater part of 
the year it is ice-covered and solid; but even this is not all, because only in a few 
places is the sea allowed to freeze smoothly as a lake does with us. Wind and current 
frequently drive masses of loose blocks of ice or pack ice in towards the coast, whereby 
the newly formed ice is broken up and the surface of the sea becomes rough and im- 
passable when the blocks freeze together in a coherent conglomeration. Only in the most 
protected, remote straits and among the skerries are formed the smooth, ice surfaces 
which are called winter iee in contradistinction to pack ice, which may consist of blocks 

2 Sources: (1) Map showing distribution of woodland and Barren Ground caribou in North America, 
with type localities of species. followinK p. 196 in Madison Grant: The Caribou, 7th Annual Rept. Mw York 
Zool. Soc, 1902, pp. 175-196: (2) map in work cited in footnote to title, iteddeteleer om Or0nland.Voi.S4, p. 401. 
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several years old. With the winter iee, which breaks up every year, must not be eon- 
founded the, in places, perennial ice foot which in many places follows the coast and 
forms a smooth and safe path for traveling by sledge.3 

The "winter ice" is the relatively smooth ice that covers a protected 
inlet, and it is under this that the seals live. Sealing grounds are, then, 
determined by the configuration of the coast, the prevailing winds, etc. 
The present habitat of the Eskimos as shown on the second map accom- 
panying this article (Fig. 2*) is in the main an index to the winter distribu- 
tion of the seal. Steensby quotes Boas as follows : 

Besides the configuration of the land, the extent of the land ice formed during the 
winter is of vital importance to the inhabitants of the Arctic region, because during 
the greater part of the year it affords the only means of communication between the 
tribes, and because in winter the seal, which constitutes the principal food of the 
Eskimo, takes to those parts of the coast where extensive floes are formed. Therefore 
the state of the ice regulates the distribution of the natives during the greater part of the 
year and must be considered in studying the habits of the Eskimo. The extent of the 
land ice principally depends on the configuration of the land and the strength of the 
currents. On a shore exposed to a strong current an extensive floe can only be formed 
where projecting points of land form deep bays. We find the distribution of ice 
regulated in accordance with this fact all around the sihores of the Arctic Ocean.s 

A large part of Steensby 's discussion is for the purpose of proving that 
the parts of the coast not visited by Eskimos in winter have unfavorable 
ice conditions and that the typical Eskimo culture is found only where the 
ice is most favorable to winter sealing. This condition is met best in the 
region adjacent to Coronation Gulf, and for this reason Steensby claims 
strong support for his view that Eskimo culture could have originated 
nowhere else. 

We may quote our author's table" showing the seasonal cycle of the 
typical Eskimo culture: 

Table I — Seasonal Cycle of Typical Eskimo Activities 



Season 


Place of abode 


OUOUPATION 


Peincipal 
Implements 


Dwelling 


Winter....] 
Summer...) 


In the beginning of the 
winter, the coast land. 
Later in the winter.the 
sea ice 

Inland 


Hunting on the sea ice 

Hunting on land and 
fishing in rivers 


Dog sledge: harpoon 

Kamk ; lance ; bow 
and arrow ; salmon 
spear 


In the beginni ng of the 
winter, earth house. 
Later In the winter, 
snow house 

Tent 



The notion seems to be that in summer the Eskimo reverts to his original 
culture by proceeding inland to hunt land mammals, but that in winter he 
returns to the ice and lives upon seals. The whole point of view is well 

3 Steensby, p. 65. 

* Source : Map of the Eskimo Territory and Adjacent Regions, in worli under discussion, Medddelser 
om Or0tdand, Vol.68, plate. 

' Steensby, pp. 70-71, from Franz Boas: The Central Eskimo, Sixth Annual Sept. of the Bureau ofEthnol., 
ISSkSB, Washington, D. C, 1888, pp. 399-669: reference on p. 417. 

6 P. 167. 
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presented in the concluding pages of one section of Steensby's work which 
are given here in full, with slight modifications of style :'' 

Conclusions Eegaeding the Aectic and Sub-Arctic Forms op Culture 

The Central Arctic group [of Eskimo hunting methods and of the implements 

the Eskimos use in connection with their economic life] must represent the oldest 
Eskimo culture, as will also be seen from the following arguments: 

(1) The reason why the so-called second group, or certain sub-Arctic implements 
and methods, do not occur in the central regions is purely geographical, as shown above. 

(2) Moreover, it has been shown that the most typical sub- Arctic forms are easily 
explained either as borrowed later from outside sources (for example the v/miaTc) or — 
like the hunting kayak — as special products of Arctic Eskimo implements developed by 
adaptation to sub-Arctic surroundings, and, probably, stimulated by adoption of ele-. 
ments from outside. 

(3) Among the Central Arctic Eskimos, on the other hand, one meets with all the 
methods and implements which are peculiar to Eskimo culture (that is, those not found 
in other cultures), and they are met with in their most primitive form and usage, while 
among the western and eastern sub-Arctic Eskimos they either do not occur (methods 
of huEting on the ice, the snow house, etc.) or else they have been developed to a 
special degree (the finest instance of which, again, is the development of the hunting 
Jcayak from the river kayak). 

(4) A further argument for the transition from Arctic to sub- Arctic Eskimo culture 
is that such a transition must as a matter of fact have taken place from the Arctic 
Archipelago and Arctic northern Greenland to southern sub-Arctic Greenland and from 
the Arctic Archipelago to Labrador. Consequently, as the transition from Arctic to 
sub-Arctic culture can take place, and has taken place, in an easterly direetipn, our 
supposition that it has also happened along the western line of distribution of Eskimo 
culture from the Archipelago to Alaska is strengthened. 

Therefore, from the above arguments, we are forced to conclude that Eskimo culture 
is oldest in its Arctic form. 

The sub-Arctic Eskimo culture, on the other hand, must be regarded as a form 
derived from the Arctic Eskimo culture which has been brought about partly by new 
adaptations, when the Eskimos emigrated down into the sub-Arctic regions, and partly 
by the influence and stimulus exerted by the cultures with which they there (especially 
in the districts around Bering Strait) came into contact. 

This transition from Arctic to sub-Arctic Eskimo culture is, anthropogeograpMcally, 
easily accounted for, while a development in the opposite direction from sub-Arctic 
to Arctic would be rather difieult to conceive, there being in the sub- Arctic culture an 
entire absence of any rudiments from which some of the chief elements in the Arctic 
winter culture could spring. Consequently, in the latter case there could be no other 
explanation than this, that they were cultural borrowings; but no other form of culture 
is known from which the most typical Arctic cultural objects and methods of hunting 
could conceivably have been borrowed. 

This negative consideration is also au argument in favor of the Arctic form of cul- 
ture being the original one. 

The Home op Eskimo Cui/ture from an Anthbopoobogbaphical Point op View 

The home of Eskimo culture is consequently synonymous with the home, or point of 
origin, of Arctic Eskimo culture. 

The point of origin must have been an area in which there were the necessary 

' Pp. 166-170. 
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geographical eoiiclitioiis for the existence of the Arctic Eskimo culture. Indeed, very 
special conditions must have been present in this area for it to have forced the ancient 
Eskimos, through the demands of adaptation, to modify their original culture in an 
' ' Eskimoic ' ' direction. 

Even according to this view there can scarcely be any question of other tracts than 
such as are still inhabited by Eskimos. The northern coast of Siberia is excluded by its 
geographical nature. Its decidedly flat-shore character with low-water areas of great 
extent and its barrier-forming masses of pack ice and lack of extensive fields of winter 
ice over deep water behind protective groups of islands, all have prevented Eskimo cul- 
ture from being able to find, on the whole, means of distribution there. 

Then there is the northern coast of America. But even that is too large to be 
taken, as a whole, for the point of origin. For instance, we must leave out the stretch 
of coast along Alaska's northwestern and northern coasts, from Kotzebue Sound towards 
the Mackenzie, because, for similar reasons as hold for the northern coast of Asia, it is 
not inviting for the Eskimos, and only at places, few and far between, from Kotzebue 
Sound to Point Barrow are small groups of Eskimos met with, and they are mainly 
dependent on whale hunting — thus borrowing from more southerly regions their manner 
of obtaining a livelihood. 

We next come to the stretch of coast on both sides of the mouth and the delta, of 
the Mackenzie. This place, where a large river abounding in fish connects the inland 
regions with the sea, might appear to be well suited to participate in the development 
of Eskimo culture. But, nevertheless, I do not think that this has been the case. First, 
the district with its abundance of fresh water in the delta and with its abundance of 
driftwood could permit of what we may term an "Indian" mode of life; it is impos- 
sible to believe that the district in question could force people having another mode of 
life to make radical and fundamental changes in it. Second, these Eskimos at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie did not in any great degree use the abundant driftwood for 
fuel in winter but depended upon oil lamps, which shows that their ancestors had 
migrated from regions where driftwood was not abundant. It must, then, be assumed 
that the Mackenzie Eskimos have migrated along the coast from Coronation Gulf or 
adjacent parts. 

Then we have left only the Barren Grounds peninsula, between the Arctic Ocean and 
Hudson Bay, and the Arctic Archipelago situated in front of the Arctic Ocean. As 
regards the regions more easterly than Hudson Bay, these are out of the question for 
both geographical and ethnographical reasons. 

These considerations lead us to the region of the Arctic Archipelago, where we find 
the Arctic economic culture in its most typical form. Hence it appears that we must 
also assume that the Arctic Archipelago is the region where Eskimo culture originated. 

We must suppose, then, that for some reason or other the ancient Eskimos moved 
across the inland regions between Hudson Bay and the lower Mackenzie River to the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean and the southern parts of the Archipelago, by which Corona- 
tion Gulf and the Netchillik [Back Eher] districts are especially meant; and that 
Eskimo culture was gradually modified as an adaptation to the peculiar natural condi- 
tions existing in the Archipelago. Of these natural conditions the most important fea- 
tures to be mentioned are the ice covering, the aquatic mammals, the wanderings of the 
reindeer herds, and the absence of wood. To these must be added, in connection with 
the times we are here considering, the musk-ox; originally it must have been of great 
importance. 

It is these natural conditions in the Archipelago — or, to put it more exactly, in the 
coast and sea regions between the mainland and the islands — which were able to force 
a slow, hunting people such as the ancient Eskimos must have been to undertake so 
thorough a cultural change as that which the modification of the Eskimo culture must 
have required. 
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Prom Continental Culture to Coast Culture 

The Eskimos are always described as a coast people and their culture as a well- 
marked coast culture. This is of course true as regards the sub-Arctic Eskimos; but, 
properly speakiug, it does not in reality apply to the Arctic Eskimos. 

It is true that, in a strictly geographical sense, the Arctic Eskimos are inhabitants 
of the coast. But in reality their culture is not adapted to a coast life in the general 
meaning of the term. This is at once seen by looking at the table for the summer 
and winter cultures of the decidedly Arctic Eskimos [Table I]. Normally the summer 
is spent inland, and they do not move to the coast until the sea is frozen over. 

The typical mode of life of the Arctic Eskimos consists, then, in moving to and 
fro between- the interior and the sea ice, while the coast and the open sea play so 
insignificant a role for them that tMij must 6c described as quite continental in their 
mode of livings 

This contineutality is interestingly illustrated by the fact that the testaceous and 
crustaceous animals of the coast, which are otherwise so important as reserve food for 
inhabitants of the coast with a hunting culture, play no role whatever for the Arctic 
Eskimos. There is hardly any other explanation for this than that the latter descended, 
or at any rate inherited their mode of living and way of thinking, from inhabitants of 
the inland who moved directly out to the Arctic seacoast, where they developed this mode 
of living with its continental characteristics. As regards the observation mentioned 
above, I may cite Stefansson: "No sort of shellfish seems ever to have been used as 
food by the Eskimo, north of the mouth of the Yukon River at least, although clams 
and shrimp abound in certain places, and their use is just now being introduced by 
white men. ' '9 

It is clear, then, that Eskimo culture in its older, original form — the Arctic form — 
has still preserved its continental character. The modification of Eskimo culture into a 
real coast culture takes place only gradually, as it gets away from the Arctic Archipelago 
and becomes sub-Arctic. 

A Paleo-Eskimo and a Neo-Eskimo Layer op Culture 

Herewith we finish the anthropogeographical investigation, in which we have studied 
the economic culture of the various E.skimo groups as it has developed in various places 
on the basis of geographical adaptation. 

It appears, however, that Eskimo culture ought not to be regarded exclusively as a 
result of geographical adaptation. Influence and borrowings from without have also 
conduced to the formation of the Eskimo culture which we now know, or which, more 
correctly, defined itself when the Europeans first established a connection with the dif- 
ferent divisions of the Eskimos. Yet adaptation is the prunary factor — influence from 
without being a secondary factor in the development. 

We have arrived at the conclusion that EsMmo culture is oldest in its Arctic form 
and that it has arisen in the Arctic Archipelago as a prodtict of adaptation. 

From the Archipelago the Arctic Eskimo culture spread east and west as far as the 
ice conditions allowed. Towards the west it reached the districts at Bering Strait, 
where it came under foreign influence, especially under the so-called Pacific-Asiatic 
influence. By this we understand influence along the coast route from various Asiatic- 
Pacific peoples. The conception must be understood collectively, because there is so 
much that is unknown and unraveled as regards the ethnology and history of these 
peoples; but there can hardly be any doubt that it is in this direction we must search 
for the most important source of cultural influence on the Eskimos before they met the 
Europeans. 

8 Cf. work cited in footnote to title, Meddelelser rrni Gronland, Vol. 34, p. 402. 

9 Vilhjalmur Stefansson: The Distribution of Human and Animal Life in Western Arctic America, 
Geoar. Jmirn.. VoL 41, 1913, pp. 449-460; reference on pp. 450-451. 
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It so happened that the foreign influence was not so much a re-fashioning of the 
Eskimo culture created in the Archipelago as a contribution toward a further develop- 
ment in established directions. Some new implements were, of course, adopted; but the 
fact that contact with a higher and richer technique no doubt brought about improve- 
ments of existing forms is of just as much signiftcanee. Thus not only was the Arctic 
form of Eskimo culture improved, but simultaneously Eskimo culture expanded and 
advanced farther in a southern direction, whereby the sub-Arctic form was first fash- 
ioned and developed. 

The place of this influence, or rather of these various influences, among which the 
so-called Pacific-Asiatic is the most important, was the western coast of Alaska or the 
districts ajound Bering Strait, which we can best express by alluding to the most 
essentially geographic moment, namely, the nearness to Asia. 

With this demonstration of the Archipelago and Bering Strait as the two geographi- 
cal foci in the history of the development of Eskimo culture — the Archipelago being 
important for adaptation and Bering Strait for influence from without — the investiga- 
tion at issue practically ends. To make these results more definite other scientific 
methods, ethnographic, archeologie, etc., must be employed. 

Criticism of Steensby's Results 

The brief summary we have now made of Steensby's study, inadequate 
as it is, will enable us to understand his theories as to the origin of Eskimo 
culture. He is not content to show that the center of origin for this culture 
lies around Coronation Gulf but offers us a theory as to what kind of people 
took the first steps necessary to the development of such a culture. As he 
sees the case, Eskimo culture is merely the annual life cycle of North 
Canadian hunters, who pursued the caribou in the Barren Grounds west 
of Hudson Bay until winter forced them to the shore, where they developed 
sealing and living upon the smooth ice. He chooses the Barren Grounds 
for the reason that here among the Canadian Indians we find a hunting 
culture quite like the summer inland life of the Eskimos. The chief weak- 
ness of this position lies in our ignorance of the part the Eskimos have 
played in the development of Indian culture in sub-Arctic Canada. It is 
quite unlikely that the proximity of two highly developed cultures like 
the Eskimo and the Indian and the ready mixing of blood observable in 
Alaska could have continued long without some decided reaction on the 
part of the Indian. Hence many of the similarities noted by Steensby may 
have resulted from Eskimo influence upon the culture of the Indian; The 
whole extent of the caribou range was the home of many diverse Indian 
tribes, yet their hunting culture centered around the caribou and was 
remarkably uniform throughout.- This American reindeer culture is also 
highly characteristic of what Steensby calls the sub-Arctic Eskimo culture 
and is also found in the siunmer sector of the yearly cycle for the true 
Eskimo. The extreme marginal position of the Eskimos would rather sug- 
gest that they borrowed this reindeer culture from the Indians. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Eskimo cvdture is essentially 
a sea-mammal culture. Steensby's objection to the designation seaeoast 
can be granted, but we cannot deny that the Eskimo specializes upon sea 
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mfimmals the greater part of the year, just as did the adjacent Indian 
upon the caribou. The problem is, then, largely one of chronology, for 
one must know which of these cultures was first upon the ground. 

The idea that the musk-ox was the nucleus around which the Eskimo 
operated, and that the "musk-ox road" was the path that led these Paleo- 
Eskimos ever on toward the north, is a suggestive one. Steensby finds it 
easy thus to account for the appearance of Eskimo remains on the eastern 
side of Greenland by the old theory of migration around the northern 
coast of that island. In a recent article in the Review^" the well-known 
Knud Rasmussen raises strong objection to this, on the ground that it 
would be physically impossible for Eskimos to travel along that coast. On 
the other hand, the archeology of Greenland shows no traces of the ances- 
tors of the Eastern Greenlanders except on that side of the island, and all 
the objects so far found connect these Eastern Greenlanders directly with 
the Polar Eskimos on the northwestern side of Greenland. In the face of 
these facts, the question must still stand as favoring such a northern migra- 
tion, notwithstanding the apparent impossibility of such a movement. 
Primitive people, and even mammals, have done some seemingly impossible 
things that still defy our understanding. It would be well, however, for 
Danish students to make a more careful archeological examination of the 
Greenland coast on the west and south, since traces of an older culture may 
still remain to be discovered. 

Considerations That Modify His Conclusions 
Reverting to the general suggestions of the musk-ox road: Instead of 
assuming that Eskimo culture was a mere offshoot of Dene Indian culture, 
it would seem more logical to have assumed that the original, or Paleo- 
Eskimo culture, was a relatively ancient one and was essentially a musk-ox- 
hunting culture of the inland, as in fact the author has maintained in his 
earlier papers; that by necessity and geographical pressure this culture 
became a sea-mammal culture, supplemented by the adoption of caribou 
culture as practiced by the adjacent Indians; and, finally, that it repre- 
sents an old form of culture initiated independently of the caribou and 
bison cultures. There is a certain plausibility in the musk-ox theory, since 
one of the distinctive Indian cultures developed around the bison and 
another around the caribou. The fact seems to be that the musk-ox once 
ranged over the entire Arctic area and gives some evidence of being the 
older fauna ; and this would make probable the development of an Eskimo 
musk-ox culture. 

The similarities between Eskimo caribou hunting and the hunting of 
the Deng tribes in Canada have also their parallel between the latter and 
the bison hunters of our Western plains. These resemblances are about 



1" Knud Kasmussen: Mitfration Boutes ol the Eskimos in Northern Greenland. Oeogr Bev Vol 8 19i9 
pp. 180-183. 
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as striking as are those between the Eskimo and the Dene, and by analogy 
it would follow that the origin of caribou culture is to be explained by 
a detached group of bison hunters moving out toward the Barren Grounds, 
where they found caribou and developed a new culture. Then later a 
detached group with this new culture moved to the Arctic coast and started 
Eskimo culture. Prom what we know of culture in general it seems un- 
necessary to seek an explanation of the similarities between Eskimo, cari- 
bou, and bison cultures in a common origin, for the mere geographical 
proximity of the peoples involved would in time lead to similarities in 
their cultures. Yet, as Steensby has stated, the ultimate solution of this 
problem must await extensive archeological investigations and the establish- 
ment of a relative chronology for the cultures involved. 

Steensby 's Distinctive Contribution to the Eskimo Problem 

In conclusion, the contribution of Steensby to the Eskimo problem lies 
in his masterly analysis of the local geographical conditions surrounding 
the several groups of Eskimos and his clear demonstration that many of 
the variations in the annual food-gathering cycles of these groups are 
directly correlated with these differences in geology, climate, and fauna. 
To our mind these are successful scientific demonstrations and as such 
constitute a contribution of great value. His theories as to the derivation 
of Eskimo culture from that of the Indian can scarcely be demonstrated. 
No solution of this question can ignore the anatomical and linguistic 
problems. While it is not denied that the body of the Eskimo has Indian 
resemblances, still he has highly specialized cranial characters and finds 
close parallels on the Siberian coast. In other words, he appears to be a 
later arrival than the Indian. Again, his language is distinct. Our 
inability to make the anatomical and linguistic affiliations of the Eskimo 
correlate with the supposed origin of that culture is a real objection to 
Steensby 's theory of origin and necessitates extreme caution in proceeding 
with any arguments that rest upon the assumption of its validity. How- 
ever, this does not in the least detract from the merit of this most recent 
work of the distinguished Danish student, the greater part of which deals 
with the relation between Eskimo culture and geographical environment. 



